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The path of empire. A chronicle of the United States as a world power. 
By Carl Russell Fish. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Al- 
len Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications 
of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 305 p. $3.50) 
This is neither a diplomatic history of the United States nor a topical 
study of American foreign relations, but somewhat of each. Professor 
Fish has grouped the important episodes of American diplomatic history 
from the Monroe doctrine to the world war in a roughly chronological 
order and has presented them in a form for popular consumption. The 
material can all be found in his American diplomacy, published in 1915, 
though in a few cases new light is thrown on situations. For instance, 
the Kriiger telegram is emphasized as a factor leading to the amicable 
settlement of the Venezuela controversy of 1896, and the subsequent 
rapprochement of Great Britain and the United States (p. 85). 

The Spanish war is taken as the critical period in the development of 
American empire and about one-third of the volume is devoted to it. 
The military as well as the diplomatic events of the war are related, some 
incidents, such as the battle of San Juan hill, being presented with 
dramatic vigor. 

The book is undoubtedly designed for the lay reader. With its at- 
tractive make-up, handsome photogravure illustrations, easy and often 
distinguished style, pointed characterizations, patriotic tone, and occa- 
sional suggestions for the application of history to present controversies 
(pp. 17, 233, 287) it should satisfy him. The serious student will find 
little that is novel either in material or interpretation. 

Quincy "Wright 

An introduction to the peace treaties. By Arthur Pearson Scott. (Chi- 
cago : University of Chicago press, 1920. 292 p. $2.00 net) 
In 285 pages we are given an analysis of the peace treaties preceded 
by an exposition of the causes of the war, the original aims of the bel- 
ligerents, the secret treaties, the proposals for peace during the war, and 
the discussions at the peace conference. Besides the treaty of Versailles, 
the Austrian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Polish, and French guarantee 
treaties are considered, as are the elements of the treaty with Turkey, 
which was not completed when the book went to press. The book ends 
with an informing resume of the reactions of public opinion to the 
treaties. The author disclaims any "inside knowledge" (p. v) or a 
desire to persuade anyone to adopt his point of view (p. vii). He seeks 
to follow a via media and has been fairly successful, although he admits 
that "personally" he should "prefer a prompt ratification of the treaty 
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with any such explanatory reservations as those advocated by Mr. Taft 
for instance" (p. vi). 

In the analysis of the treaties, comprising two-thirds of the book, 
criticism is rare. The Shantung provisions are perhaps most severely 
dealt with (p. 145). A resume of the history of the controversies in- 
volved and a statement of the solution adopted in each successive article 
of the treaty is the method pursued. Though the author thus escapes 
the criticism of partisanship to which Keyne, Dillon, Baker, and other 
commentators on the peace have been subjected, his book lacks the in- 
terest and color of theirs. 

A book of the character proposed by Professor Scott would be inval- 
uable, if accurate and complete; but without these qualities its place is 
a little hard to foresee. The author tells us that the volume ' ' does not 
purport to be an exhaustive or scholarly study" (p. v). The confession 
seems justified. 

A good many of the author's comments upon treaty clauses might be 
questioned ; compare, for instance, the object of article 10 of the covenant 
as stated on page 97 with President Wilson's statement on page 538 of 
the senate hearings (66 congress, 1 session, Senate documents, 106), and 
the summary of article 13 on the same page with the text of that article. 
Usually, however, these lapses seem to have been born of undue com- 
pression. "We do not find a continual warping of interpretation to sup- 
port a point of view as in Keyne, Economic consequences of the peace 
and Edmunds, International law and the treaty of peace (66 congress, 1 
session, Senate documents, 156). On the whole, the summary of war 
aims, secret treaties, peace proposals, and negotiations in the first part 
of the book, though rather well-trodden ground, seems to the reviewer 
the best part of the book. 

Quincy Wright 

Readings in the economic history of the United States. By Ernest 
Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., and Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph.D., of 
the department of economics in the University of Illinois. (New 
York: Longmans, Green, and company, 1916. xxvn, 862 p.) 
This collection of readings represents an attempt to bring together 
within the compass of one volume original materials illustrating the 
various phases of the economic development of the United States. The 
great amount of material available for such an undertaking has imposed 
upon the editors the difficult task of selection, involving much care and 
diligence. They "have endeavored to present a comprehensive yet bal- 
anced picture of the economic activities and development of each period. ' ' 
The subjects emphasized are the movement of population, agriculture, 
manufactures, transportation, commerce, labor, money and banking, and 



